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Equipment That Will 
Meet Any Speed Demand 


CRCO-NEW WAY 


LABELERS 


Designed and built for trouble-free operation 
at high speeds, CRCO-New Way Labelers are 
the most versatile and satisfactory equipment 
available. May be placed in line with any 
CRCO or other equipment because they have 
the capacity to meet all operating conditions, 
Range from six-ounce to gallon cans or jars 
with only two minutes required for changeover. 


CRCO-NEW WAY 


CASERS 


No matter what you need in a Caser, CRCO- 
New Way can supply it, in Portable Design, 
in the Model A Standard, in the Automatic 
Feeder Model AA or in the “one-shot” ‘Two- 
: Tier Caser. All equipped with the exclusive 
MODEL A CASER \ ee changeable right or left hand discharge or 

‘ may be supplied with two-side takeoff. High- 
speed operation that will keep up with any 
line. 


GET THE NEW CRCO-NEW WAY 


CATALOG 


See for yourself why CRCO-New Way up- 
holds the tradition of “The Best of Everything 
For the Canner.” Get this new booklet 
showing CRCO-New Way Invertors for hori- 
zontal retort trays, Can Feed Tables, Eleva- 
MODEL AA CASER tors, Labelers and Casers. Ask for Bulletin 
No. 2. 


Distributed by Chisholm Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Hanover, Pa., Columbus, Wis.; A. K. Robins 


ment Sales Co., Chicago; Peter Bowley, San Fran- 
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N old line sergeant now in Italy told 

a war correspondent he spent a lot 
of time making sure rifles were properly 
cleaned and cared for in a training camp 
. .. but never had to worry about that at 
the front! 


When a man’s life depends on his rifle 
. .. he keeps it cleaned and oiled. That's 
why this container for rifle oil was de- 
signed to fit a pocket of the standard 
cartridge belt. A fighting man wants it 
with him all the time. 

The American Oil & Supply Co. of Newark, 
New Jersey, packages its lubricating and 
preservative oil for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in this container . .. made by Crown. 
It's not a highly decorative can... it’s 
designed for concealment rather than dis- 
play. But it is sturdily built to stand front 
line conditions—and that is where it goes! 


Another example of how the Crown organ- 
ization is doing a war production job that 
is a direct contribution to the success of 
American arms! 
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CROWN CAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA 
Division of Crown Cork & Seal Company 
BALTIMORE, MD, 
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“The General should never have written his wife that he does his own laundry 
in a Continental can. Now she sends him hers to do.” — 


Food cans going to far off fighting fronts 
are finding many re-uses, and service men 
are finding “C” cans exceptionally well 
suited to these purposes. Which is no sur- 
prise to Continental canner customers. 
They’ve a/ways known that these bright, 
tight containers will do everything required 
of them. The excellence of Continental 
Cannery Equipment and Service is a price- 


less “plus” value. 
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A violent boom or depression in immediate post- 

war years depends on what 50 million custom- 
ers and three million business concerns do with 200 
billions of new funds created during the war years, 
according to a Pittsburgh executive. 


Terming the attitude toward our present situation 
as “completely illogical’? when it is based on the as- 
sumption that we must have 55 million jobs and 140 
billion national income and must “‘never have another 
depression,” Frank D. Newbury, Vice President in 
charge of New Products for the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, recently spoke on post- 
war problems before a meeting of the Engineers Club 
of Philadelphia. 


“We can have good business for a long time or we 
can have the most violent boom and depression we have 
ever known,” Mr. Newbury said. “The war boom has 
already greatly exceeded the boom of 1929.” 


He pointed out that the Government, business and 
labor groups base post-war employment on figures call- 
ing for 55 million civilian jobs and foresee a 140 billion 
dollar income return, and go one step further and say 
we must never again have serious fluctuations of boom 
and depression as we have had in the past. 


“This is all said in spite of having just gone through 
the biggest boom in our history, I am not predicting 
mass unemployment or depression, but I am merely 
calling attention to the possibilities of our present situ- 
ation and our completely illogical attitude toward 
them,” Mr. Newbury added. 


The Westinghouse executive declared that the basis 
for these predictions is nothing more certain than 
“assumption.” He said that the post-war employment 
figure of 55 million was first a “worthwhile” definition 
of full employment, but became, step by step, an esti- 
mate of postwar employment. 


“The hope we have of 55 million jobs in the early 
post-war years is the backlog of demand for consumer 
zxoods of all kinds that has been accumulating,” Mr. 
Newbury declared, “and the consumer and business 
funds that are now in the pockets, safe deposit boxes, 
and bank accounts of people and business concerns that 
originally came from Government war spending, as 
evidenced by our 200 billion dollar war debt.” 


On the question of post-war wage levels, the execu- 
ive said he did not believe they would decline, but 
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urged that neither prices nor wages be out of line but 
should be in line with maximum sales demand and 
maximum employment. 


“No one wishes to go back to the low wages and 
long hours of 1914,” Mr. Newbury continued, “but we 
may well be concerned as to our ability to continue this 
upward trend in wages without more effective coopera- 
tion from official labor in the economical use of labor. 
‘Restraint of production’ should become as reprehen- 
sible socially as ‘restraint of trade’.” 


“The planning of post-war business should be ap- 
proached on time-tested market research methods and 
a company’s past experience,” Mr. Newbury said. Cit- 
ing Westinghouse as typical of business concerns, he 
gave this revised estimate of its probable postwar busi- 
ness volume: 


“This overall guess of post-war Company sales is 
roughly 50 per cent of the current 1944 billings. This 
may appear low, but it is also 175 per cent of the maxi- 
mum pre-war production and billings the Company 
ever experienced.” 


WAR-TIME SUBSTITUTES—Foster Dee Snell re- 
cently addressed the Rotary Clubs of Brooklyn and of 
Glen Cove on the subject of post-war uses for wartime 
substitutes. He pointed out that the popular fancy 
that light metals will displace steel is negated by the 
fact that volumetrically the capacity for aluminum and 
magnesium is not much more than 1% of the steel 
making capacity. Further the idea that plastics are 
going to replace any major portion of metals is ex- 
ploded by very, similar data. While the transparent 
plastics such as those used in bomber noses and the 
projected post-war polystyrene are interesting, when 
considered as replacements for glass they are much 
more expensive and scratch more easily, will have a 
large but nevertheless restricted applicability. 


Dr. Snell stated that the production of synthetic rub- 
ber by the United States was the most colossal gamble 
in chemical history, and won. Post-war, because of 
slow return to production from the plantations and 
possible natural destruction of some plantations, he 
considered it a fair guess that somewhat in excess of 
50% of the U. S. requirements for rubber would be 
produced synthetically, one particular reason being 
that synthetic rubber can and will be tailored to fit 
many jobs where natural rubber has proven less satis- 
factory. He predicted that nylon and other silk re- 
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placements will retain the major portion of the field 
formerly filled by silk and that synthetic drying oils 
which are presently replacing tung oil will successfully 
hold the better part of that market. Aside from the 
examples mentioned, the great majority of war time 
substitutes have been more expensive and less satis- 
factory, and face early disappearance from the picture 
when the original materials are available. An example 
of this is in commercial packaging where only nonrigid 
vacuum packaging shows any real promise of major 
post-war success. 


GRADE LABELING FOR TEXTILES ?—Evidently 
there must be some agitation in the textile world to 
employ grade labeling on their goods, as the Textile Sec- 
tion of the New York Board of Trade has sent us an 
elaborate invitation to attend a “Symposium (on) 
Grade Labeling” to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, on November 1. A coterie of notable 
speakers is announced, and the luncheon is but $4.00 
per plate, RSVP. 


You will recall that the wool men, to get away from 
the misrepresentations in so many garments as to their 
wool content (or not) asked for a National law com- 
pelling a true statement of the wool, and its grade, on 
each garment, and you see that now, as you well know. 
This was not forced on them, but on the contrary, for 
their own protection as well as that of the buyers of 
their products, they wished to put an end to a most 
‘ unsatisfactory practice, and it was a widespread prac- 
tice as you also know. 


It might be supposed that the textile people are seek- 
ing the same protection, but the symposium does not 
so indicate. Reproductions of the hackneyed and shop 
worn arguments against grade labeling from news- 
papers and other journals are shown, and should there- 
fore, be taken as an evidence that they intend to oppose 
such a move. With one very notable exception, how- 
ever. Miss Polly Gade, Director, United States In- 
spected Foods Educational Service, is one of the speak- 
ers on the symposium, and she will well and compe- 
tently defend grade labeling, we may be sure. And 
she has a wealth of evidence to back up her arguments, 
our canning industry might note. 


HASTENING HELP TO THE CONSUMERS—As 
an evidence of how WFA is trying to speed up help 
to the general consuming public, we think you will be 
interested in the following release, recently at hand: 


DRIED FRUITS RELEASED BY WFA—The WFA has 
authorized packers of dried fruits, principally raisins and 
prunes, to release substantial quantities of the 1944 pack into 
civilian channels as rapidly as possible so that they may be 
available for the holiday trade. Present authorizations to 
packers under WFO 16, applied to the estimated 1944 produc- 
tion of the respective dried fruits, will make available in 
civilian trade channels approximately 133,000 tons of raisins 
and Zante currants, 95,000 tons of dried prunes, 5,000 tons of 
dried peaches and 2,500 tons of dried apricots. WFO 16 requires 
packers to set aside their entire packs of dried apples, apricots, 
peaches, prunes, raisins and Zante currants to insure the avail- 
ability of Government requirements. However, quantities above 
these needs are released by WFA for civilian consumption. 
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Authorizations are not required for the sale of figs and dates in 
civilian trade channels, as they are not covered by the order. 

Release of the specified quantities is based on the allocation 
of the 1944 dried fruit pack by WFA to U. S. civilians, the 
military and war services, and to our allies and friendly na- 
tions. Though the quantity allocated to civilians for the mar- 
keting year ending Aug. 31, 1945, is slightly smaller than was 
allocated last year—318,600 tons compared with 352,800 tons— 
the current action of WFA makes it possible to get the fruits 
into trade channels much earlier than was possible last year. 
The slight reduction in the civilian allocation is due largely to 
decreased production of dried fruits this year as compared with 
1943, and to increases in military and war services requirements 
for some of the fruits. Principal reductions are in raisins and 
dried prunes. Production of raisins now is estimated at 85,000 
tons less than in 1948, and that of prunes, 45,000 tons less. The 
civilian allocation of all dried fruits is 52 per cent of the 612,000- 
ton allocable supply. Dried fruits are in heavy demand by the 
military service and our allies because they are relatively non- 
perishable and require less space for shipment than many other 
types of foods. 


BUT YOU DID THE JOB!—As snows and freezing 
weather bring the crop season of 1944 to a close in 
most sections you may be proud that you have made as 
fine a showing in your packs as you have done. Here 
is an USDA report just at hand, headed: 


FARM LABOR REPORT—The smallest farm labor force of 
record is harvesting one of the biggest production of full crops 
this country has ever raised. Despite the utilization of workers 
from unusual sources, the number of people working on farms 
Oct. 1 was slightly lower than at the same time last year and 
5 per cent less than the 1935-39 October average, when crop 
production was much smaller than this year. Farm wage rates 
averaged 16 per cent higher on Oct. 1 than for the same date 
last year; the index of farm labor supply remained unchanged 
and the demand index declined 1 point. Of the 11,839,000 per- 
sons working on farms the first of October 8,928,000 or 75.4 
per cent—the highest percentage in more than a decade—were 
unpaid family workers. The decrease of 6 per cent in number 
of hired workers from October 1943 to October 1944 for the 
country as a whole is in agreement with similar declines re- 
corded monthly throughout most of this year. The scarcity of 
competent help and in some instances, relatively high wages, 
have caused some farm operators to decide to “get by” without 
hiring additional workers. 

The Oct. 1 index of farm wages was 825 per cent of the 1910- 
14 average, 46 points or 17 per cent higher than on Oct. 1, 19438, 
and 160 points higher than on Oct. 1, 1941, just before Pearl 
Harbor. The 46 point rise from last October was not so great 
as the 60 point rise made between Oct. 1, 1942, and the same 
date in 1943 which was the greatest increase ever recorded 
within a year’s time. All four classes of farm wage payment 
rose about the same (17 per cent) from Oct. 1, 1948. The sup- 
ply index at 56 per cent of the 1935-39 average is the same as 
last Oct. 1, but is 14 points or 20 per cent lower than on Oct. !, 
1941. Most of the regions showed small increases over last 
October. The U. S. index of demand for farm labor on the 
first of October was 124 per cent of the 1935-39 average or 
1 point lower than for October 1943 and 1942 but 6 poin's 
higher than in Oct. 1941. Foreign workers brought into tie 
country to help on farms have, for the most part, proved very 
satisfactory, and it is probable that considerable acreages of 
some crops have been saved that otherwise would have been lost 
without this assistance. 
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WHAT ARE THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF VETERANS 
RETURNING TO FORMER JOBS? 


With the conclusion of the European 
War, employers will be confronted with 
a reemployment problem packed with 
dynamite, and one which will call for the 
most complete understanding of the law 
as it applies to veterans job rights. A 
very large percentage of returning vet- 
erans have prior claims to their old jobs 
as a legal right established by the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 


Until now such veteran reemployment 
has seldom offered difficulties, either to 
employers or employees. Job opportuni- 
ties being greater than labor supply 
many veterans have sought out new jobs 
rather than return to old ones. This 
present situation has given rise to loose 
declarations by certain government offi- 
cials that large numbers of veterans will 
continue seeking new jobs, lulling em- 
ployers into a false belief that no re- 
employment problem will confront them 
with mass demobilization. The self- 
evident fact is that today’s veteran 
seeks new fields; tomorrow’s veteran, 
faced with a crowded labor market dur- 
ing reconversion, will value his old job. 
While only slightly more than 1,500,000 
servicemen have been discharged since 
Pearl Harbor, once the European War is 
brought to an end, conservative estimates 
place the monthly rate of discharges at 
250,000 or more! This at a time when 
reconversion will be laying off civilians. 


“There is more dynamite in the re- 
turning veteran problem than any other 
which has confronted business since the 
war began,” declares O. C. Cool, director 
of Labor Relations Institute. “It is 
filled with heartbreak for all concerned.” 
He predicts that the serviceman will 
“come home to his old boss and say: ‘I’m 
here. I want my job back. The law 
says it’s mine—and you have to give it 
to me.’” 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE FOR 
REEMPLOYMENT 


Any person, male or female who, sub- 
sequent to May 1, 1940, entered upon 
active military or naval service, either 
voluntarily or through the draft, is en- 
titled to reemployment status under Sec- 
tion 8 of the Selective Service Act. Such 
individuals must be able to show em- 
ployers evidence of completion of satis- 
factory service. This covers service in 


‘the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 


Coast Guard, including Wacs, Waves, 
Spars and women in the Marines. Also 
covered by a separate statute (Public 
Law 87, 78th Congress) are members of 
the U. S. Merchant Marine. 


The Act specifically excludes con- 
scientious objectors 
assigned to work of national importance 
under civilian direction in lieu of mili- 
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By J. ASHE 
Special Correspondent to The Canning Trade 


Considerably more heat than 
light has been thrown on the vari- 
ous problems confronting em- 
ployers on the job rights of return- 
ing veterans and depending upon 
hearsay and curbstone advice, the 
little employer, with maybe a dozen 
or two former employes now in the 
service, may find himself in the 
middle. It is with the thought that 
the smaller employer particularly 
needs counsel on this subject that 
this article is written. 


Neither does it apply to 
members of the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 


VETERAN JOB REINSTATEMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


Veterans seeking reinstatement in for- 
mer jobs must make application to for- 
mer employers within 40 days after their 
discharge from the service. They must 
present evidence of satisfactory comple- 
tion of service. 

These certificates may be (a) Certifi- 
eate of Service issued by the War De- 
partment to Army personnel transferred 
to the Enlisted Reserve Corps (W. D. A. 
G. O. Form 280); (b) Report of Separa- 
tion if such form indicates on line 27 
thereof that the veteran received an 
honorable discharge (W. D. A. G. O. 
Form 63); or (c) Any of the certificates 
of discharge from the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps or Coast Guard which 
entitles a veteran to reemployment rights 
if otherwise qualified. (See appended 
table of discharge forms.) 


EMPLOYERS OBLIGATION 


The employer must reinstate such 
applicants for old jobs to their former 
jobs or jobs of like seniority, status and 
pay, provided that the veteran is qualified 
for the job and the employer’s circum- 
stances have not so changed as to make 
such reemployment impossible or unrea- 
sonable. Exception to this rule is in the 
ease of veterans holding temporary 
positions prior to entering the armed 
forces. 


“The real question,” says a memoran- 
dum issued by Selective Service, “is can 
the veteran do his job in the same man- 
ner in which he did it before he left? 
So long as there is any doubt the veteran 
is entitled to a chance to prove that he 
can.” 


The matter of whether the veteran is 
“qualified to perform the duties of such 
position” is a question of fact to be 
determined by common sense and experi- 
ence and the employer cannot be arbi- 
trary or unreasonable in his standards, 
nor be capricious. 


The veteran is not required to meet 
higher standards than existed in the 
position at the time it was vacated by 
him, nor is he required to meet standards 
which the employer may have set for 
others with no reemployment rights. If 
the job has been upgraded, then the 
veteran is entitled to a job requiring 
skill comparable to and with equal 
seniority, status and pay to that which 
he vacated. 


SENIORITY OF NON-VETERANS 


This same Selective Service memoran- 
dum points out that qualified veterans 
are entitled to reinstatement even though 
it necessitates the discharge of a non- 
veteran with greater seniority. 


Further, on the question of seniority, 
the Act sets forth that a veteran’s active 
service in the armed forces is applicable 
to his seniority and that his seniority 
accumulates for that period in the same 
manner as though his civilian job had 
been uninterrupted. 


If blanket increases in pay have been 
granted workers during the veteran’s 
absence he is entitled to these increases 
upon his return and reinstatement. 


A veteran may refuse a position other 
than his former one, even though the pay 
is greater and offers other advantages. 


A veteran may refuse to go to a city 
other than the one in which he formerly 
worked, provided the employer still has a 
business located in the city of original 
employment. 


If, during the employee’s service in 
the armed forces, the employer has 
entered into employment agreements 
with others setting up conditions of em- 
ployment different from those which 
existed at the time the veteran left, the 
veteran cannot be deprived of his re- 
employment rights by reason of these 
agreements. 


TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES 


Temporary employees do not have re- 
employment rights. If three successive 
veterans, for instance, held the same job, 
the first veteran to hold the job, i.e.: the 
first one to enter the service has prior 
claim. Several Congressmen are seeking 
to amend the law so that a second or 
third veteran may apply and be rein- 
stated if a prior veteran lays no claim 
to the job. 
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PERMANENT VS. TEMPORARY 


Selective Service considers the final 
determination of whether a particular 
job is permanent or temporary in char- 
acter as a matter for settlement in courts 
where disputes arise. Merely as a guide, 
Selective Service says: 

“Generally speaking, one who is em- 
ployed to fill the place made vacant by a 
person entering service occupies a tempo- 
rary status and has no reemployment 
rights even though he_ subsequently 
enters service. There may be exceptions 
to this, however. For example, suppose 
that A, a permanent employee, is up- 
graded or transferred into A’s place and 
then enters service; if they return, they 
are entitled to reinstatement in their 
original positions. It is the character of 
the relationship between the employer 
and employee, whether ‘temporary’ or 
‘permanent’ that should govern rather 
than the particular assignment being 
carried out at time of entry into service. 

“In the case of jobs created by war 
expansion, the ‘permanent’ or ‘tempo- 
rary’ character of the job depends upon 
the facts and circumstances in each in- 
dividual case. Some of the factors which 
may be considered are: 

“(1) Was the position newly created. 

“(2) Was the veteran the first occu- 
pant thereof. 

“(3) Was it intended as a ‘wartime’ 
or as a ‘permanent’ position. 

““(4) What were the circumstances or 
agreements at the time of the original 
employment. 

“(5) After the employment com- 
menced, was the relationship between the 
employer and employee such that they 
contemplated a permanent relationship 
in the ordinary sense of industrial and 
commercial practice. 

“These factors are not conclusive or 
all-embracing. Innumerable unknowns 
may present themselves in each indi- 
vidual case.” 


EMPLOYER’S CHANGED 
CIRCUMSTANCES 


While provision is made to protect em- 
ployers whose circumstances have so 
changed as to make it “unreasonable” or 
“impossible” to reemploy veterans, such 
definition must be established by the 
facts. “Convenience” of an employer is 
not synonymous with “unreasonable” or 
“impossible.” Examples that will not be 
accepted as being unreasonable or impos- 
sible are cases where the non-veteran to 
be replaced is receiving less pay than the 
employer would be required to pay to a 
veteran. Neither the fact that an em- 
ployer now employs women in place of 
male veterans, nor his promise of per- 
manent employment to those who filled 
the places vacated by veterans is an ex- 
cuse for failure to reemploy veterans. 


IMMEDIATE REEMPLOYMENT 

A veteran is entitled to immediate re- 
instatement. This does not mean “in- 
stant,” but without unnecessary delay. 
Mere convenience of the employer is not 
an excuse for delay in reinstatement of 
the veteran. 


WAIVER OF REEMPLOYMENT 
RIGHTS 
In a recently issued Local Board Memo 
(No. 190-A) it is brought out that a 
veteran may waive his rights to re- 
employment under the Selective Service 
Act, provided that such waiver is not 
induced by fraud, misrepresentation or 
other coercive methods. 


This memorandum clears the way for 
an employer to pay a returning veteran 
in lieu of reemploying him. However, 
the employer may, at a later date, find 
himself in a position where he will need 
to prove that the waiver was given 
voluntarily. The employer should fortify 
himself with a signed waiver stating 
that the veteran has been offered his old 
job and that he elected, instead, to take 
a cash settlement. Such cash settlement 
must be for more than a nominal amount, 
otherwise the veteran may later success- 
fully prosecute a claim for back wages. 
This memorandun, in itself, indicates by 
implication that the veteran has a prop- 
erty right in his former job. Employers 
would be well advised to carefully canvas 
all possibilities of the waiver aspect 
before using it, even though the veteran 
be agreeable at time of signing the 
waiver. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Where an employer fails to comply 
with the Act, the law provides that the 
case may be taken to a federal district 
court, the veteran being given the gra- 
tuitous aid of the United States attorney. 
If the veteran wins the case the employer 
must reinstate him and pay the employee 
the wages accumulated during the dis- 
pute. Border-line cases, it may be ex- 
pected, will be settled in favor of the 
veteran. 

No veteran, once reinstated in his old 
job, may be discharged “without cause” 
within one year. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Administration of the Act, including 
Section 8 which pertains to reemploy- 
ment of veterans, is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Director of Selective Service. 
He has established, under the law, a 
Personnel Division with adequate facili- 
ties to render aid to veterans with job 
problems, including those of reinstate- 
ment. Local Boards are instructed to 
handle reinstatement of veterans in their 
former positions, where assistance is 
needed. Cases involving possible court 
action must be forwarded to National 
Headquarters for review and for for- 
warding to the Department of Justice for 
proper action. 


TABLE OF DISCHARGE FORMS 
Right to Reemployment 
Form No. Color Title under S. S. Act 

ARMY 

55 White Honorable Discharge Yes 

56 Blue Discharge No 

57 Yellow Dishonorable Discharge No 
NAVY 

660 White Honorable Discharge Yes 

661 White Certificate of Discharge under Honorable Yes 

Conditions (Naval or Naval Reserve) 
662 Yellow Dishonorable Discharge No 
(Naval or Naval Reserve) 

MARINES 

257 White Honorable Discharge Yes 

257a White Honorable Discharge Yes 

258 White Honorable Discharge Yes 

258a White Honorable Discharge Yes 

385a White Discharge No 

385c White By reason of Desertion No 

385 Yellow Bad-Conduct Discharge No 

385b Yellow Dishonorable No 
COAST GUARD 

2510 White Honorable Yes 

2510A White Under Honorable Conditions Yes 

2510B Yellow Dishonorable No 
NOTE: WAVEs, SPARs, WACs, Women’s Reserve Corps of the Marine Corps receive same 

discharges as male personnel, 


RAPS WFA PROGRAM 


Charging that WFA surplus food sales 
have aided the big national chains and 
speculators, J. H. McLaurin, president of 
the United States Wholesale Grocers, has 
called upon the wholesale grocery trade 
to submit data covering its experiences 
in seeking to purchase some of the lots 
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of processed foods which WFA has so! 
thus far from government surpluses. 

Mr. McLaurin referred specifically to 
the fact that many chains have give. 
some of their employes leave of absence 
to serve with the war food agencies, in- 
ferring that practical, rather thaa 
patriotic considerations may have bee 
involved. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES MEET 
WITH OPA 


Discuss Pricing Method No. 2 to Be Used 
for Items Not Priced Under Method No. 1 


The Office of Price Administration, 
October 6, called in the Advisory Com- 
mittees representing the fruit and vege- 
table canning industry, to ask their ad- 
vice with regard to the development of 
details for Pricing Method No. 2 which 
OPA proposes to use for pricing those 
canned fruits and vegetables not priced 
under Pricing Method No. 1. 

Fruit items to be priced under Method 
No. 2 include: Apples, Apple Sauce, 
Prunes, Plums, all Berries, and most of 
the major fruits when packed outside of 
Cailfornia. 

Vegetables include: Tomato Juice, To- 
mato Catsup, Tomato Puree, and all 
other Tomato products, Carrots, Lima 
Beans, Fresh Shelled Beans, Mixed Vege- 
tables, Sauer Kraut, Mushrooms, Pump- 
kin and Squash, Vegetable greens, ex- 
cept Spinach, Pimientos and Peppers, 
Black Eye Peas, and a number of other 
miscellaneous vegetables. 

Pricing Method No. 2 was designed by 
OPA to conform to the principal of for- 
mula pricing as announced at the Food 
Processors Conference in Chicago last 
February. It differs from Pricing 
Method No. 1 in many respects, and for 
that reason OPA called the meeting to 
obtain the committees’ advice in develop- 
ing the details. The committees sug- 
gested that a number of changes be made 
in the formula, particularly in determin- 
ing the raw products cost for 1944 that 
are to be reflected in the ceiling prices, 
and also in the case yield factor that will 
be used in calculating the raw product 
cost. The committees objected to some 
of the provisions of the “hardship 
clause,” designed to permit canners who 
may suffer a hardship to appeal for re- 
lief, and requested that certain changes 
be made. 

The appropriate Government agencies 
are reviewing the committees’ suggested 
changes and the No. 2 Pricing Method 
is being revised by OPA. Some delay 
may thus be occasioned in issuing the 
new pricing method. 


CITRUS JUICE STANDARDS 


The War Food Administration has an- 
nounced that U. S. Standards for grades 
of Canned Concentrated Orange Juice, 
Canned Grapefruit Juice, Canned Orange 
Juice, and Canned Blended Grapefruit 
and Orange Juice, will be amended as 
of November 1. The amendment applies 
to the method for the determination of 
the “per cent by volume of recoverable 
oil.” Copies of the amendments may be 
obtained from WFA’s Office of Distribu- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CORRECTIONS IN BEAN PRICES 


The Office of Price Administration has 
issued an errata sheet to be attached to 
the printed copy of Amendment 6 to 
Supplement 7 of Food Products Regula- 
tion 1. The following errors appeared in 
the Amendment which covers the pricing 
of canned Green and Wax Beans: 

On page 2, Table 3 (Part 1), the price 
range for item 37, under “Ex-Standard, 
No. 10 cans” should read $7.79-$8.97.” 

The permitted increase for item 56, 
under “Standard, No. 10 cans” should 
read “$1.62.” 

In Table 3 (Part 2), the price range 
for item 44, under “Fancy, No. 10 cans” 
should read “$6.22-$7.69.” 

On page 3, Table 4 (Part 1), the price 
for “Fancy, No. 2 cans” opposite item 
41, should read “$1.33.” 

On page 4, Table 7 (Part 2), the fig- 
ures under the heading “To convert from 
a sieve size in this column” should read 
“2 sieve, 3 sieve, etc.” 

In Table 8 (Part 1), the sieve sizes 
opposite area 5 should read “1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
and up, Ungraded.” 

The price for “Standard and Sub- 
Standard, No. 10 cans” for item 66 
should be “0.49.” 


FRESH TUNA PRICES RAISED 


Fishermen’s prices on round albacore 
(tuna fish) have been increased by 3% 
cents per pound on sales to canners and 
to the fresh market in Oregon and Wash- 
ington the Office of Price Administra- 
tion announced Oct. 18. Sales to the 
fresh market in California have been 
increased by 1% cents per pound. 

This action, effective October 23, 1944, 
was necessary to meet the requirements 
of the Stabilization Extension Act of 
1944, which stated that fishermen’s prices 
could be no lower than the 1942 average 
prices. 

Since most tuna fish is canned, OPA 
said it will examine canned tuna fish 
prices to see if adjustments are neces- 
sary. 

In announcing the new fishermen’s 
price for fresh albacore, OPA said that 
the 2 cents differential allowed in Cali- 
fornia for sales to persons other than 
canners has been eliminated. This mini- 
mizes the increase on fresh albacore at 
retail. 

(Amendment No. 37 to Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 418—Fresh Fish 
and Seafood—effective October 23, 1944.) 


CAN ORDER CHANGED 


War Production Board, October 16, 
amended Can Order M-81 to permit the 
use of 0.50 tin for can ends for item 29, 
Corn, and item 36, Peas, in schedule 1. 


RENEGOTIATION EXEMPTION 
DENIED 


The War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board has denied the May 31, 1944, peti- 
tion of National Canners Association, 
requesting exemption of canned fruits 
and vegetables from renegotiation. The 
exemption sought was for sales of all 
fruits and vegetables packed in 1943 and 
1944. The War Contracts Price Adjust- 
ment Board ruled that on the basis of 
investigations conducted by the Board, it 
was indicated that “competitive condi- 
tions affecting the seller of these articles 
are not such as will reasonably pro- 
tect the Government against excessive 
prices.” 


BOX CAR DEMURRAGE RATES 
RAISED 


Because of the increasingly acute 
shortage of boxcars, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has again revised up- 
ward demurrage rates on boxcars, the 
Office of Defense Transportation an- 
nounced Oct. 14. The new order, like 
the less drastic one announced earlier 
in the week, is intended to discourage de- 
lay in the loading and unloading of box- 
cars, and is effective from October 19 to 
November 19, 1944. It fixes demurrage 
charges on boxcars not loaded or un- 
loaded within the free time provided by 
tariffs of $2.20 per car per day for the 
first two days; $5.50 per car per day for 
the third day; $11 per car per day for 
the fourth day; and $16.50 per car per 
day for each succeeding day. 


CLAM CEILINGS RAISED 


The Office of Price Administration, 
October 17, announced an increase in the 
ceilings for Pacific Coast Butter Clams 
or Little Neck Clams, after October 23. 
The increase is necessary because ceil- 
ing prices previously fixed for these 
items were too low in relation to in- 
creased production costs, OPA said. Can- 
ners faced out of pocket losses in their 
operations. 


Prices are fixed for whole and minced 
clams in all size cans f.o.b. cannery for 
domestic production, and f.o.b. Seattle 
for Alaskan production. Prices per 
dozen cans at the cannery level are: No. 
% flat $2.15; No. 1 E.O. or Picnic $2.70; 
No. 1 tall $4.10; No. 2 $5.00; No. 10 
$22.45. 


Wholesalers determine their price ceil- 
ings as a percentage mark-up over cost; 
retailers in the same manner. 

The action was taken through Amend- 
ment 2 to Maximum Price Regulation 
448—Canned Clams, effective October 23, 
1944, 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


APPLE ALLOCATIONS 


The WFA said that U. S. civilians 
have been allocated more than 103 mil- 
lion bushels of apples for consumption 
in fresh and processed form during the 
12-month period ending next July. This 
is 83 per cent of the estimated 125 
million-bushel total supply, and 13 
pounds per capita more than was avail- 
able to civilians last year. More than 
21 million bushels remaining, or 17 per 
cent of the supply, have been allocated 
to the U. S. military services and to our 
allies and U. S. territories—60 per cent 
in processed form. Production of com- 
mercial apples this year is estimated (as 
of Oct. 1) at 122.6 million bushels com- 
pared with 89.7 million bushels last year. 
The allocable supply of nearly 125 mil- 
lion bushels includes processed stocks on 
hand, and expected imports of fresh 
apples and concentrates. All dried 
apples have been allocated to our armed 
forces and to our allies and territories. 


CLYDE WILSON DEAD 


Clyde B. Wilson, part owner and Vice- 
President of the Craig Brokerage Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, died suddenly in his 
office on Tuesday morning, October 17, 
and was buried on Thursday afternoon, 
October 19, his sixty-eighth birthday. 
Mr. Wilson started his career many 
years ago with the J. T. Polk Company 
of Greenwood, Indiana, and in later 
years was in the brokerage business. He 
was also part owner of the Mays Packing 
Corporation, Mays, Indiana. Surviving 
are his widow and one daughter, Mrs. 
Virginia Byers. 


OPENS WEST COAST BRANCH 


Steinhardter & Nordlinger, sales rep- 
resentatives and importers, of New York, 
with lines including canned foods, olives, 
olive oil, nuts and other food products, 
have opened a branch at 112 Market St., 
San Francisco 11, Calif., and are arrang- 
ing to take on new accounts. H. W. 
Daggatt, for a time with FHA, and ex- 
perienced in the handling of food prod- 
ucts, has been made Pacific Coast man- 
ager. 


BOOTH PROFITS 


The report of the F. E. Booth Com- 
pany, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., cover- 
ing September operations, indicate that 
sales amounted to $518,857, against 
$656,107 a year earlier. Profits for the 
month were $14,997, against $24,870 for 
the corresponding month last year. Sales 
for the fiscal year to September 30 were 
$5,486,965, compared with $2,538,401 last 
year and profits were $108,721, against 
$100,759 a year earlier. 
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LOVEGREN RETURNS TO 
BUSINESS 


Carl N. Lovegren, who resigned re- 
cently from OPA, is expected to return 
to California shortly to again engage in 
the fruit and vegetable canning business. 
He was long associated with the Hunt 
Brothers Packing Co. at San Francisco, 
and before joining OPA was president of 
the Canners League of California. 


A. C. SCHEY PASSES 


A. C. Schey, in the food brokerage 
business with Nicholls, North, Buse Com- 
pany for the past five years, and con- 
nected with the canning industry for 35 
years, previously with the Progressive 
Canning Company at Astico, Wisconsin, 
and the canning companies at Durand 
and New Richmond, Wisconsin, and at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, died in Milwaukee 
October 18 at the age of 55. His widow 
and one son survive. 


SALT SAVES HEAT LOST IN 
BOILER SOOT 


Says U. S. Bureau of Mines 

A simple method of saving some of 
the heat lost in soot deposits in the boiler 
and thus reducing wastage of this win- 
ter’s meagre fuel supply is given by FE. 
B. Tustin of the Worcester Salt Com- 
pany from reports published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, who suggest that a 
cupful of salt be scattered daily on the 
hot furnace coals. With oil furnaces the 
fine salt should be thrown daily on the 
hot fire bricks in front of the flame. 

According to the Bureau of Mines, 
when salt is cast in the glowing furnace 
it forms a vapor which settles on soot in 
the flues. This salt vapor lowers the 
ignition temperature of the soot by 
166° F., thus enabling the soot to burn 
away easier. An accumulation of soot, 
in addition to wasting fuel, may cause 
trouble by blocking the passes of heaters, 
said the Bureau. 

The Bureau of Mines gave a method 
tried by householders who had formerly 
found it necessary to hand-clean the sur- 
faces of their heaters two or three times 
a week, otherwise the cellar would smoke 
up. According to the report, they were 
instructed to throw one or two cupfuls 
of salt on the fire every day, but in other 
respects to follow their daily routine. 
All reported decided improvement. In a 
carefully observed test, a reduction of 37 
per cent of soot, followed the addition of 
salt to the coal. The report stated that 
common salt seemed to give as good re- 
sults as the more expensive products that 
were used. 

In another test with respect to large 
heating boilers, janitors who were sup- 
plied with Salt to use regularly stated 
that this treatment kept their boilers 
cleaner and saved them work. 
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BILL SMITH MOVES UP 


Continental Can Company announces 
the opening of a new packers’ can dis- 
trict sales office in Philadelphia, which 
will concentrate upon servicing custom- 
ers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
address will be the same as that of the 
general line sales office, 1500 Walnut 
Street. 

C. W. (“Bill”) Smith, formerly assis- 
tant sales manager of the Baltimore dis- 
trict, has been appointed packers’ can 
sales manager of the Philadelphia dis- 
trict. Assisting him are H. L. Lewis and 
W. F. Hall, sales representatives, and 


_A. B. Paltz, of the sales order depart- 


ment. 


Mr. Smith started in the research de- 
partment of Continental in 1926. In 1933 
he was transferred to the Baltimore of- 
fice as sales representative of the pack- 
ers’ can division, and in 1941 he was 
appointed assistant sales manager of the 
Baltimore district. 


: 


ABPLANALP 


MULLER 


CONTINENTAL APPOINTS NEW 
SALES MANAGERS 


R. L. Perin, general sales manager of 
the central division of Continental Can 
Company, announces the opening of two 
new district sales offices, one in Minne- 
apolis and the other in Des Moines. 

A. J. Abplanalp, formerly packers’ 
can sales manager in Mankato, Minne- 
sota, has been appointed district sales 
manager of the Minneapolis office, witi: 
headquarters in the Roanoke Building. 

W. A. Muller, newly appointed mana 
ger of the Des Moines district office, lc- 
cated in the Iowa-Des Moines Nation»: 
Bank Building, was formerly a _ salc 
representative in Iowa. 

Both men are now in charge of pac!.- 
ers’ as well as general line can sales. 


MINNESOTA DATE 


The date for the Annual Meeting °{ 
the Minnesota Canners Association his 
been set for Thursday, December 14, «t 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. 
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605 R 
uss Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif 
if. 


July 1, 1944 


Gentlemen: 


It has now been 4 number of years that you have 
carried insurance for our company - Frankly, We 
don't see how any j 
perfectly fit the nee 
There are four points on whic 


well pleased. 


(1) SAVINGS IN COST. The monthly reporting plan 
da out for us has not only been 2 
+ has effected a great saving to us 


and to our customers. This saving is very sub- 
stantial pecause the amount of insurance carri 
has run up to well over three-quarters of a 


million dollars some months. 


Your Class 


(2) SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS . Your adjusters are 
courteous an pleasant to deal with and all 
claims have been paid promptly in full. 
(3) SIMPLICITY. The absence of "Red Tape” in 
making monthly reports and in all accounting is 
especially appreciated. 
(4 GENERAL SERVICE. Your general knowledge of 

j j tant close attention 


nning industry and cons 
to our problems in connection with insurance has 


peen of special value to us- 


You can have 
this Protection. 


Drop us a line 
for Details 


Yours very truly, 


(Name of writer and facsimile of 
letter will be sent on request) 


Cannera Dé 


UNI 
VERSAL UNDERWRITERS 


R. A, 
Long Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo 


Whatever 
Chan 
M ges th 509 Termina 
eet the Needs of ing Years Bring, Univer 
ance Protection 


Stes 

| 
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FOOD CHAINS MEET 


Discussions centering on chain post- 
war operations featured the 11th annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Food Chains in Chicago during the week. 

Highlighting the sessions, which heard 
Lee Marshall, director of WFA’s Office 
of Distribution, reiterate that agency’s 
determination to move surplus foods 
through established industry channels, 
were panel sessions devoted to practical 
operating problems. 

Sidney Rabinovitz, of Economy Gro- 
cery Stores Corp., served as moderator 
at a forum on food supply and distribu- 
tion, which saw the following processor 
spokesmen answer questions relating to 
their fields: Canned Foods—Roy L. 
Pratt, vice-president and general sales 
director, California Packing Corpora- 
tion; Dairy Products—Clyde Beardsles, 
vice-president, Borden Co.; Flour and 
Cereals — Philip Pillsbury, president, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills; Frozen Foods— 
George Mentley, vice-president, Birds 
Eye-Snider, Inc.; Meats — William 
Specht, vice-president and general sales 
manager, Armour & Co.; Package Gro- 
ceries—James S. Adams, president, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; Paper—Frank 
Polwman, general sales manager, Scott 
Paper Co. 

A. D. Davis of Winn & Lovett served 
as a chairman at another panel session, 
dealing with warehouse and store design, 
layout, equipment, and operation, while 
Hunter C. Phelan, president of Colonial 
Stores, served as chairman of another 
forum session on employe relations. Glen 
A. King, of U-Tote-Em Grocery Co., 
presided at a panel discussion of price 
regulation and rationing. 


CMI ADS FEATURE CHICKEN 
SOUP 


Chicken Soup is the featured item in 
Can Manufacturers Institute advertising 
currently appearing in a list of maga- 
zines and Sunday supplements, including 
Ladies Home Journal, Look, Saturday 
Evening Post, American Magazine, Good 
Housekeeping, Parade, and the Metro- 
politan Sunday newspapers. 

The many virtues of the tin can as the 
ideal container for foods, as well as for 
many non-food products are being 
pointed out to American consumers in 
the Institute’s greatly expanded 1944-45 
campaign. All told there will be 926 
insertions in 116 publications. In con- 
sumer publications having a combined 
circulation of over 44 million a total of 
379 million reader messages regarding 
steel-and-tin cans will be printed. 


HAVANA AWARD 


Achievement “A” Award ceremonies 
accorded to the men and women of the 
Havana Canning Company, Havana, 
Florida, have been scheduled for Tues- 
day afternoon, October 24, at 4:00 P. M. 
at the company’s plant in Havana. 


BROKER MEETING PLANS 


“Only tentative plans are in mind for 
the annual meeting, and these have been 
considered for Chicago during the week 
of March 5,” National Food Brokers’ 
Association reports. 


“Tt is hoped,” the statement adds, “that 
we can work our arrangements with the 
sales department only of principals so 
as to make contacts then. Everything 
is nebulous until the end of the war with 
Germany. After that, a couple of months 
will be required for the dust to settle 
down so that some estimate of price 
problems and_ distribution problems 
against surpluses for the 1945 pack can 
be made.” 


QUITS OPA 


Walter A. Sions, associated with Carl 
N. Lovegren in the Pricing Division of 
the Processed Fruits and Vegetable Sec- 
tion, Office of Price Administration, has 
resigned, effective October 25, and will 
return to his own food brokerage busi- 
ness in Philadelphia. He has been with 
OPA for some two and one-half years. 


Mr. Sions’ resignation followed the 
disclosure that Mr. Lovegren would leave 
OPA November 1 to re-enter the canning 
business in California. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM TO HANDLE 
40-FATHOM ACCOUNT 


Young & Rubicam has been appointed 
advertising agent for 40-Fathom seafood 
products according to Charles G. Morti- 
mer, Jr., General Foods vice-president in 
charge of advertising. Account executive 
is W. S. Chesley, who works under the 
supervision of Edward Barnes, vice- 
president of the agency. Lee Greene, 
manager of the marketing department of 
the General Seafoods group, of which 
40-Fathom products are a part, will be 
in charge of 40-Fathom advertising for 
the company. Plans are now being for- 
mulated for an advertising campaign for 
the coming winter season. Promotion 
efforts will be concentrated on 40-Fathom 
quick frozen as well as canned seafood 
items. 


HEAVY CANNED FOODS DEMAND 
EXPECTED IN POST-WAR 


Can manufacturers expect a tremend- 
ous demand for cans for processed foods 
after the war, basing their expectations 
on such facts as the 1925-1940 per capita 
consumption of canned vegetables in- 
creased 55 per cent, canned fruits 86 
per cent; canned grapefruit juice con- 
sumption quadrupled in the five years 
1935-1940; sales of canned beer in the 
period 1937-1941 increased 125 per cent, 
according to the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 27, 1944—Annual Meeting, 
Florida Canners Association, Tampa 
Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 

NOVEMBER 1-2, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Packaging Institute, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 2-3, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

NOVEMBER 6, 1944—Texas Canners 
Asociation, Casa de Palmas Hotel, Mc- 
Allen, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1944 — Thirtieth 
Annual Meeting, Pennsylvania Canners 


’ Association, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 13-14, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1944— Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
Tork, N.. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1944—Meeting Board 
of Directors, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1944 
—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 5, 1944—Southern Cali- 
fornia Food Processors Association. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, lowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Towa. 


DECEMBER 9, 1944—Fall Meeting, 
Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


DECEMBER 12-18, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association. —~ 


DECEMBER 14, 1944—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 14-15, 1944—Fifty-nintin 
Annual Meeting, Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1945—Annual Proces- 
sors Conference, Chicago, Il. 


MARCH 5, 1945—(Tentative) Annual 
Meeting, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


October 24—Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincin- 
nati Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Asso- 
ciation. 

October 25—Cincinnati, Ohio, Adver- 
tisers Club. 

October 26—Cincinnati, Ohio, Cooper- 
ative International and Exchange Clubs. 

October 27—New York, N. Y., Annual 
meeting of the New York State Whole- 
sale Beer Distributors Assn. 
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THE BACKPATTING MACHINE IN ROOM 1218 


"Hense’s a backpatting machine in our office. 


When someone in the food trade says something about 
us that makes us glow all over, we retire quietly to 
Room 1218 and give ourselves a treatment. 


The old machine was going full speed this morning. 


For yesterday we received the following letter from a 
large wholesale grocer in the Middle West: 


**IT would like a copy of ‘The Canned Foods Refer- 
ence Manual’ to place in the hands of each of our 
salesmen attending our training school... It is 
one of the most valuable documents a salesman 
could have to help him sell canned foods... . 
American Can Company is to be complimented 
very highly on the publication of this booklet.’’ 


The wholesale grocer also is to be complimented... 


... because ““The Canned Foods Reference Manual” 
was prepared for libraries, doctors, scientists, and uni- 
versities. 


No summer porch reading this—yet any salesman 
who masters it will be able to sell canned foods up to 


the hilt. 
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Helping you sell the foods you pack is the only reason 
we publish books, pamphlets, and brochures about 
canned foods—free publications, as you know, to which 
we devote much time and research talent. 


This is only one of the many services American Can 
Company brings to canners and the food-processing 
industries in general. 
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AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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LIKE THE CAN 
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MAJOR REASONS? 
: Impartial, nation-wide consumer survey reveals 
reasons for housewives’ preference 


1. SAFETY... Cans are safer —they don’t 
break, chip, split, leak, or tear. 


2. HEALTH PROTECTION... Food in 


cans keeps better—and longer. 


3. QUALITY PROTECTION ... Cans 
protect food from air and light — prevent 
discoloring and deterioration. 


4.CONVENIENCE... Cans are easier 


to handle, to store, to open, to dispose of. 


5. ECONOMY. «.« Cans are less expensive. 


© These five sound reasons for preferring 
cans insure the future of the familiar, well- 
liked steel-and-tin containers. For con- 
sumers everywhere plainly know the many 
advantages of cans. And they’ll welcome 
the day when wartime substitute con- 
tainers are no longer necessary... the day 
when they can once more buy all the foods 


they want in cans! 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 


Powerful Ad Campaign 
Helps Build Preference for Cans 


@ Full-page, full-color advertisements are running 
every month to remind consumers of the advan- 
tages of cans over wartime substitute containers. 

Sunday supplements and the ten great national 
magazines shown here—carrying a monthly 
average of 30,000,000 printed messages—are 
helping to build public preference for cans. We 
expect post-war demand for goods in cans to be 
greater than ever before. 
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KEEPING CUSTOMERS INFORMED -- 


It makes for long friendships and contentment—Effects on some unrationed items in other 
lines—Some suggestions—By BETTER PROFITS 


This column has always urged canners 
to act as principal sources of informa- 
tion concerning crop and stock conditions 
for their customers. Readers know that 
in many instances this has never been 
necessary, inasmuch as they have been 
doing just this for years and by so doing 
have cemented such friendly relations be- 
tween themselves and their principal 
distributors that no competition will ever 
seriously threaten their relations. In the 
days and months to come and through 
re-conversion, this service will be more 
important than ever. We can realize 
this more and more as time passes. For 
instance, right now countless distribu- 
tors are asking themselves and others: 
“Should we continue to stock up with 
canned foods even though certain items 
for instance are slowing up in movement 
to the trade?” 

It’s hard to make predictions that have 
any chance of coming true to any great 
extent when the flow of goods is inter- 
rupted by artificial barriers such as point 
rationing or even by the advent of war- 
time conditions in the trade. Still, we 
must decide some way and the only ways 
we have of judging of what we may 
reasonably expect will happen in the fu- 
ture is by recalling what happened after 
World War I. I know, we are promised 
by everyone concerned that Government 
holdings will not be dumped promiscu- 
ously on hungry markets and that rea- 
sonable prices will be maintained. 


With all respect to all parties, this is 
exactly what was promised before. And 
exactly the reverse happened. I know, 
there are hundreds of thousands of semi- 
starving folks all over the world who 
would welcome our supplies but getting 
them to those needing them most is an- 
other matter indeed. I know buyers 
everywhere are clamoring now for a 
great many things short in supply at the 
moment, and in twenty-four hours they 
may be just as reluctant to even admit 
us to their offices when they know we 
have something to sell. Probably the 
average canner has little to fear in this 
connection, he has cleaned up his pack 
or knows where it will go without ques- 
tion. Some of his dealers are in a dif- 
ferent situation however. In spite of all 
we have read about shortages of sup- 
plies, here and there in many retail food 
depots we find a backing up of stocks of 
household supplies and even canned 
foods that begins to present a different 
light on the matter. 


UNRATIONED ITEMS OF OTHER 
LINES 

Leaving canned foods for a moment, 

we know soap and soap products have 
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not been rationed. We know housewives 
have hoarded them at will depending on 
available supplies. Today more and 
more dealers are getting choosy about 
what they take on. The usual run of 
soap powders and flakes are not moving 
as they did, buyers are saying: “Don’t 
send me this or that, I’ll take a case or 
a hundred cases of Blank Powder but 
otherwise I have enough.” Even laundry 
soaps are in pretty good supply in many 
markets. Tea has not been rationed and 
supplies of tea are plentiful, in Orange 
Pekoe at any rate. Sooner or later we 
are going to reach a time when house- 
wives everywhere will decide overnight 
to use up what they already have in the 
pantry or attic, and then where are you 
with all the rosy visions of continued 
demand for several years after the war? 
You’ll be looking for interested buyers 
even as of yore! 


WHAT TO DO 


Going back to the opening paragraph 
of this column, even if you are not in 
a position to do local or national adver- 
tising on your brand or line, you are 
still in a position to advise your trade as 
to what had best be done. And depend 
on it, they are going to look to you for 
advice as never before. Just now, re- 
tail dealers are hoping against hope that 
the ration points will be removed from 
all processed foods and that tomatoes 
especially will again be allowed to move 
according to the needs of the public. Cer- 
tainly they are not moving at present. 
What had a retail dealer better do now 
about moving stocks on hand or buying 
more? Remember we still have those 
who are bearish about the future and 
who even predict serious shortages of 
canned foods for several years to come. 


The writer will not stick his neck out 
to the extent of advising anyone to buy 
or sell as he may be able. That is still 
a problem for the individual to settle to 
his own satisfaction. Really, not all cities 
and localities will reconvert at the same 
time. The needs of the Pacific War 
Theatre will demand all out war produc- 
tion for no one knows how long. Em- 
ployment will continue at a high peak in 
some factories for the duration while 
others will close down completely and 
consumer demand in localities surround- 
ing such communities will slacken great- 
ly. If you are within logical shipping 
distance of such markets, you will con- 
tinue to find your goods in good demand 
while others will lose customers and be 
shooting at your business. The indi- 
vidual must determine what he had best 
do. Advice may be helpful in forming 
his judgment in the matter of more 
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stocks but it can only be taken in con- 
nection with the dealer’s intimate knowl- 
edge of his local demand. 


There is, however, a matter on which 
too many retail dealers are as yet great- 
ly uninformed. I refer to the matter of 
pricing goods at retail if and when the 
break comes. Your stake in this is vital. 
Sooner or later we will find canners who 
for some reason or another want to un- 
load a block of goods. Having no other 
recourse, they offer them below the mar- 
ket. Sharp operators snap up the offer- 
ings and in turn pass the savings on to 
their retail customers. The average in- 
dependent retail grocer will see canned 
foods advertised at prices much below 
those he paid and will lament the fact 
but will argue that he cannot meet these 
bargain prices because his goods cost 
more than those run as specials. This 
may all be very true but the salvation 
of the business of those independents 
facing such conditions some day lies, 
solely in their willingness to lower prices 
immediately to a point where they are 
not out of line with the offerings of 
others in the market. 


You may not be any better able than 
anyone else to rightfully advise dealers 
about stocking up further at present. 
You may not have funds available with 
which to carry on elaborate advertising 
campaigns when reconversion comes and 
the present orgy of buying stops, but 
you can at least advise your customers 
that whatever they do they must follow 
the market. Remember this. 


In addition you will of course, suggest 
mass displays, local advertising support 
whenever possible and in every way en- 
courage your dealers, wholesale and re- 
tail, to move the stock they have while 
others are thinking about it. In your 
case, if you have not been allied with 
voluntary advertising groups during the 
war or have recalled advertising agree- 
ments, you will want to renew them. You 
will, too, wish to have retail men on th» 
trade if it can be arranged. Or pos- 
sibly you will engage the services © 
brokers who furnish a reliable reta:’ 
sales coverage. 


But remember, when the break come:, 
when you have goods to offer at less tha : 
going prices, impress on all distributo: : 
the importance of their also moving the: 
at lowered costs to the consumer. 1]: 
fact, it might not be such a bad plan fc” 
you to make as a part of your sales cor- 
tract, the movement of the goods by tl> 
distributor at proportionately reduce: 
prices. Your future sales and profi': 
will increase as you do this! 
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DON’T 
Put this Off/ 


Materials 
and Man- 
power Short- 
ages Make Es- 
sential EARLY 
Ordering of Equip- 
ment for Use Next 
Year. 


Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant 
Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


LANGSENKAMP / 
EQUIPMENT 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEER- 
ING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, who carry stocks of 
replacement parts. 


\ 


\\ 


to meet your trade requirements. 


| PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


VIRGINIA 
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DESIGNERS ~~ LITHOGRAPHERS 


When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 
in cultivating the fields and har- 
vestingthecrop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has been recognized for 
years. 


Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


MACHINE CO. 
KEWAUNEE =WISCONSIN 
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Great improvements have been made re- 
cently in bean preparation and canning 
machinery. Higher speed, better quality 
and less wastage are now possible with 
the FMC machines illustrated herein and 
other FMC equipment. 


FMC IMPROVED AUTOMATIC BEAN SNIPPER 


Variable speed drive enables this machine 
to operate at highest speed and top effic- 
iency regardless of size or variety of beans. 
Loads 4 to 5 bushels per charge. 


The newly improved line of FMC Bean Machinery has 
been engineered to remove bottle necks that have here- 
tofore slowed up canning proesses. Our engineers will 
be glad to work with you on any problems you face. 


FMC BEAN SLICER 


Here’s a slicer which automatic- 
ally straightens and distributes 
the beans for a remarkably 
clean job, lengthwise cutting. 
Large round or flat-pod beans 
sliced lengthwise on this mach- 
ine bring higher prices. Capa- 
city—a ton an hour! 


FMC BEAN GRADER 


High capacity. Separates small 
from large beans, thus speed- 
ing up snipping operation and 
reducing waste. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 

on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 
Beans, Fruits, etc. 

Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 

CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 

Plant Improvement Program NOW 

E-901 
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... NOW OFFERED 
EACH BUSINESS DAY 


HE N. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE now feat a “Surpl 
Foods” column which lists the latest offerings of Government 
owned foodstuffs with instructions how they may be purchased. 


Don’t miss the unequalled supply opportunity that’s found 
in these offerings published immediately on release. A complete 
listing of the past month’s surplus food transactions—FREE with 
your subscription to THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. One year 
at $20, or a special three months’ trial at only $6. 


Wire your Subscription COLLECT TODAY 
And Begin to Profit Tomorrow! 


Che Journal of Commerce 


63 PARK ROW NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-6000 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Market As It Is Today—Cold, Ice and 

Snow in Sections—Another Great Tropical 

Storm—Demand Far Ahead of Supplies and 

It Will Remain There—The Eighth Wonder 
of the World. 


SHORTAGES — The condition of the 
canned foods market today is a feverish 
desire to buy on the part of the buyers, 
and on the part of the retailers as well, 
who are taking the goods from the dis- 
tributors as fast as they are received, 
and in turn are passing them out to the 
public, making it impossible to stock 
shelves with supplies. In this region, 
at least, there did not seem to be any- 
thing like as much home-canning this 
season as last, and with the first touches 
of winter weather, these careful house- 
wives, with plenty of money in their poc- 
kets, are laying up that storehouse of 
prepared foods as never before, even in 
the balmy days when that was reported 
as the rule in every well organized 
household. For those good ladies have 
not stewed over hot stoves “preserving” 
large stocks of all sorts of fruits and 
vegetables for their pantry shelves—not 
this summer. We are reaping the re- 
ward of having persuaded them that 
they could buy more dependable stocks, 
at less cost, as produced by the great 
commercial canners. And that demand 
will continue on. 


On the supply side, the canners in 
many cases are having trouble supplying 
the Government “takes,” even in such 
staples as canned corn and canned toma- 
toes, a condition that exists in many 
parts of the country. This is seen in 
the many pro rata deliveries that are 
being made, which is the best the can- 
ners can do under the circumstances. 
And in some regions there are many 
canners who have no goods whatsoever 
to deliver on their earlier allotments. 
Corn and tomatoes, all fruits and fish 
are in that predicament, and the dis- 
tributors now know that these condi- 
tions are real, and not imaginary. 
Hence the shortages, and the even more 
dismal outlook for the coming winter 
and spring. It will be a miracle if there 
are any goods of any kind left in can- 
ners’ hands after filling the Government 
requirements—to date and do not be sur- 
prised if a further call comes upon you, 
for more goods, since that war is far 
from being over. In addition to the 
fanatical opposition of both Germans 
and Japs, winter with its snows and ice 
is setting in, hampering our soldiers, and 
likewise our long supply lines. 

From a market standpoint, therefore, 
your business is all in front of you, the 
way more clear than you. ever knew be- 
fore. So you can lay your plans for the 
1945 season without the usual uncer- 
tainty, because as the foremost food 
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supply—canned foods—there can be no 
let down on this year’s packs, and in 
every probability none for the ’45 packs, 
at least. You are sitting pretty. 


FLORIDA CITRUS DESTROYED—Last min- 
ute Weather Bureau information on the 
tropical hurricane which has been roar- 
ing up the Atlantic coast this week, is: 
leaving Cuba, where much damage was 
done, it moved to the west coast of Flor- 
ida but instead of going out into the Gulf 
of Mexico, it turned north after leaving 
Miami, and raged through the citrus belt 
at 80 to 100 miles per hour, knocking 
practically the entire crop of grapefruit, 
oranges, etc., to the ground, shaken from 
the trees by the wind. Being in a green 
condition, not near ripe, the loss is said 
to be complete. That loss is put at $50 
million. The loss, however, of these highly 
useful crops—oranges, and grapefruit 
and the others—is a calamity since our 
public has been educated to use these 
fruits, and especially the juices as a reg- 
ular diet. It is to be hoped that the 
actual loss is not as bad as it now ap- 
pears. As we close the storm, reduced in 
force, is going up the Coast, tending to- 
wards the ocean. 

The week brought heavy frosts in this 
region, and ice and snows, and tempera- 
tures as low as 18 degrees in New York 
and New England. Our dailies reported 
the destruction of Victory gardens but 
said nothing of food crops in which this 
industry might be interested. And our 
canners have failed to send us crop re- 
ports, since in most cases their crops 
were all over, so far as the staples are 
concerned. There are crops still going 
through the canneries—beets, carrots, 
pumpkin, apples, ete., and light freezes 
of this kind do not hurt the spinach 
crop. 

The USDA _ cooperating with the 
Maryland State Service reported the re- 
sults of the Sept. 14th hurricane as 
follows (one month after): 

The month of September was marked 
by heavy rainfall, a hurricane, and tem- 
peratures ranging from warm to cold. 
Rainfall was 47 per cent above normal. 
The hurricane which hit the lower East- 
ern Shore on September 14 caused some 
loss of tomatoes, and blew down some 
corn and fruit. Many buildings were 
wrecked or damaged and trees and power 
lines were blown down. Elsewhere in 
the State the heavy rains benefitted late 
crops and pastures, but caused some de- 
lay in plowing and fall seeding opera- 
tions. 

The Government continues to let out 
some ’42 and ’43 packed goods, offering 
them first to the original producers, then 
to other producers of the same kind of 
goods, and finally to the general buying 
public. But it is beginning to be seen 
that such releases will fall far short of 
the “great” relief that unthinking mar- 
ket reporters lead buyers to hope for. A 


half million cases out of a two years’ 
pack totalling 60 to 70 million cases 
cannot possibly affect the general mar- 
ket. And they have probably cleaned 
up what they did not want, and they 
have been buying more conservatively— 
considering the requirements—than be- 
fore, because they now can see definitely 
whereas at first they had to guess. Under 
the circumstances they have done a 
wonderful job. 

We still would like to give you the job 
of trying to understand how these men 
have been able to establish a supply line 
over 3,000 miles to Europe, and four 
times that distance to the Pacific forces, 
not alone for foods which the boys must 
have regularly and in good amounts, but 
ammunition, medicines and all the in- 
numerable supplies that must be kept 
flowing smoothly to every front, to every 
ship, and to every supply base. They 
are doing it, and we nominate this as 
the Eighth Wonder of the World! 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Pressure—Shortages Inevitable—Re- 
tail Demand Heavy—Hope Springs Eternal 
That Government Releases Will Furnish the 
Relief—No Certainty—Seeking Canned To- 
matoes, Fancy Corn, Cheap Lots of Peas, 
Fancy Green Beans and All Fruits and Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Oct. 20, 1944. 


THE SITUATION—Buying pressure con- 
tinues the order of the day in the local 
market, and notwithstanding every effort 
by distributors to turn up additional 
supplies, the trade is faced with definite 
shortages on many lines. At the rate at 
which receipts of new packs are moving 
into retailing channels, and considering 
the limited additional allocations which 
the trade may expect later on in the 
season, December 31 stock-taking will 
be a relatively simple task for the aver- 
age wholesale grocer and chain ware- 
house this year. As has been the case 
for some weeks now, buying interest has 
been particularly keen in the case of 
canned fish and fruits, although the vege- 
table line is coming in for an increasing 
share of attention. 


THE OUTLOOK—Further clarification by 
the War Food Administration on its pro- 
gram for releasing processed foods sur- 
pluses into civilian channels is looked 
for, following charges by the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
that “chains and speculators” have been 
favored in the disposal program thus 
far. In justice to WFA, however, it 
must be pointed out that this agency has 
been “probing” in an effort to develop 
a sound, workable program, and has 
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thus far remained firm in its position 
that surpluses would be moved to con- 
sumers through established trade chan- 


nels. Distributors hope that they can 
replenish inventories from coming re- 
leases, although the comparatively limited 
holdings of canned fruits and vegetables 
reported by WFA do not augur much in 
that direction, from the overall stand- 
point. 


TOMATOES—The eyes of the trade are 
still turned toward the Tri-States for 
canned tomato replacements, but the 
situation is not very encouraging at the 
moment. Delivery notices on juice and 
puree are more favorable, however. 
Jobbers are also seeking tomato stocks 
from the Midwest, and are hopeful of 
adding to their supplies from Ohio and 
Indiana canners. Reports from New 
York State canners point to a pack some 
50 per cent below earlier estimates, with 
many packers unable to fulfill Govern- 
ment commitments, let alone offer sup- 
plies to the civilian market. 


coRN—Short deliveries on most varie- 
ties from virtually all areas appear a 
certainty. In a few instances, it is re- 
ported, midwest packers will deliver in 
full on whole kernel yellow, but with this 
exception, pro-rating is the order of the 
day. Results in Maine have been un- 
favorable, and New York State canners 
in most cases have not been able to pack 
enough corn to meet Government re- 
quirements. Standard and extra stand- 
ard grades are coming in for more 
attention, and mass distribution will 
probably do a more active merchandis- 
ing job on these grades during the 
coming months. 


PEAS—Buyers are on the look-out for 
cleanup lots, but the market thus far is 
barren of such offerings. Fancy grades 
in the smaller sieves are being particu- 
larly sought, either from first hands or 
at resale. 


BEANS—Florida and Arkansas beans 
from the new pack are coming in for 
attention, and packers in the South will 
probably have little difficulty in moving 
out available supplies readily—in marked 
contrast to conditions prevailing a year 


e Are you using the right 
grade and grain of salt? 
... the right amount? Does 
it meet your requirements 
100%? If you’re not sure, 
why not let our more than 
50 years’ experience fulfill- 


A CHANGE OF SALT 


MAY HELP YOUR SALES! 


ing the individual require- 
ments of salt users help 
supply the right answer. 
Absolutely no obligation, 
of course. Simply write 
the Director, Technical 
Service Devt. Y-2. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


ago when standard green beans were 
somewhat of a drug on the market. 
Jobbers are looking for stocks of fancy 
beans, both green and wax, but are not 
meeting with much success. New York 
State canners report the bean pack only 
about half of last year’s totals, with 
government requirements taking care of 
most of the production. 


BEETS—More attention is being paid to 
this item, with reports in trade circles 
indicating probable’ production well 
under that of 19438. 


APPLE SAUCE—Jobbers seeking addi- 
tional coverage on apple sauce from the 
new pack have been disconcerted to learn 
that many canners will not operate on 
this item, because of unfavorable pros- 
pects with regard to a ceiling price that 
will permit of a profitable operation. 
Current reports also indicate that the 
apple pack will fall far below earlier 
estimates. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS— With short de- 
liveries of virtually all fruits in prospects, 
there has been a continued scurry on 
the part of buyers here to be the first 
bidders in any resale offerings which 
might develop. Many distributors, par- 
ticularly those with extensive private 
label requirements to cover, are willing 
to pay a substantial part of the whole- 
salers’ markup to obtain supplies at re- 
sale, and thus protect their retail chan- 
nels. Additional bookings of new pack 
grapefruit juice are reported this week, 
and with the season early in both Texas 
and Florida, jobbers expect that initial 
shipments will be rolling late in 
November. 


SHRIMP—There is an active call for 
canned shrimp, but the likelihood of any 
substantial new business being accepted 
by Gulf canners is remote. While the 
pack has been looking a little better in 
some areas in recent weeks, it is re- 
ported that packers have been using 
available supplies to make partial de- 
liveries against orders carried over from 
last season. 


OTHER FISH—Salmon shipments con- 
tinue to dribble in, and are moved out 
promptly to meet the acute shortage in 


retail channels. Canners are forward- 
ing tuna shipments in slightly bette: 
volume, but the supply position her. 
remains extremely tight. A continued 
good call for sardines is reported. Main: 
varieties remain scarce, and the trad» 
could also use larger supplies of th: 
California pack. An improvement in the 
supply of Pacific Coast canned mackere! 
is reported, but available supplies are 
still short of demand. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Proving Lighter — The Peach and 

Other Crops Are Finished—Packs Set Rec- 

ords—Packing Olives—Busy on Tomatoes— 

Want Canned Corn—Sardine Season Has 
Good Start—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, October 20, 1944 


CROPS HURT—The monthly report of 
the California Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting service, brought out under date 
of October 11, says that hot days early 
in September disturbed the normal de- 
velopment of some fruit and nut crops 
and cut down on total production. The 
yield of apples is proving lighter than 
expected and the crop is now estimated 
at 6,300,000 bushels, or almost two and 
a half million bushels less than that har- 
vested last year. Figs are ripening later 
than usual, but a good yield is being had. 
Canning was still under way on Kadotas 
at the end’ of September. Grapes are 
proving a lighter crop than expected and 
the forecast has been reduced to 2,473,- 
000 tons. So far, there has been no 
damage from rain. 


PEACHES—The harvesting and canning 
of clingstone peaches had been completed 
by the first of October and production is 
estimated at 432,000 tons. Hot weather 
speeded the maturity of fruit late in 
August and early in September and 
many canneries had more fruit offered 
than could be handled. An undetermined 
tonnage was not utilized, but this was 
largely of No. 2 fruit. The freestone 
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peach crop is estimated at 284,000 tons, 
almost all of which was utilized. More 
freestones were shipped out of the State 
than last year and a greater tonnage was 
dried. 

The Bartlett pear crop is estimated at 
188,000 tons, with canners handling a 
major part of this. Only about one-half 
as much fruit was shipped to out-of- 
State fresh markets as in 1943. 

Prunes are a lighter crop than last 
year and production is estimated at 157,- 
000 tons. The crop has been handled 
without any loss from rain. 


RECORDS—The trade is still mulling 
over the preliminary figures of the Cali- 
fornia canned fruit pack for 1944 fur- 
nished by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia and jointly announced by Charles 
W. Smith, regional director of Food Ad- 
ministration, and Donald E. Wilcox, re- 
gional supervisor of the Office of Distri- 
bution, fruit and vegetable branch. The 
pack was the largest in the history of 
the State and exceeded last year’s pack 
by more than nine million cases. The 
total pack is estimated at 28,653,557 
cases and it will be interesting to see 
how this varies from the audited figures 
to be brought out early in the new year. 
The Canners: League of California did 
a bang-up job in getting the figures on 
such short notice, proving once again its 
value to the industry and to the Govern- 
ment. Outstanding, of course, was the 
huge output of apricots, the pack being 
more than 7 times larger than that of 
1948. The pack of cherries was almost 
double that of the year before; cling 
peaches showed a gain of more than two 
million cases, fruit cocktail gained a half 
a million cases and the 1943 pack of 
mixed fruits was more than doubled. 
Only pears and freestone peaches were 
lighter packs than in 1943. 


INVESTIGATION—The California Farm 
Bureau Federation has begun a canvas 
of canning peach growers for informa- 
tion to determine why an estimated three 
million cases of the 1944 crop were lost. 
It is estimated that fruit was grown for 
a pack of from 15 to 16 million cases, 
while the output was less than twelve 
and a half million cases. It is recog- 
nized that there were labor shortages in 
both orchards and canneries but the 
Farm Bureau wants to know if these dif- 
ficulties could not have been avoided, and 
intends to make plans to avoid a similar 
occurrence next year. 


CEILINGS—A feature of the week for 
many canners was the OPA announce- 
ment of maximum prices for the 1944 
pack of fruit cocktail, now about com- 
pleted. The prices figure out higher than 
last year, but lack a lot of having any 
inflationary trend. Prices on No. 2%s 
Fancy, for example, range from about 
$3.12 to $3.20, while on Choice the spread 
is from $2.98 to $3.05. 


OLIVES—The harvesting of olives in the 
Central and Northern California dis- 
tricts is getting under way, with canners 
paying as much as $200 a ton for fruit. 
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The crop is estimated at about 70 per 
cent of that of last year, which was less 
than an average one in size. 


TOMATOES—F air weather continues the 
rule in California and tomatoes are roll- 
ing into canneries in very large quanti- 
ties. Crop losses have been light, so far, 
since there has been no rain, and worm 
infestation has not become serious. This 
has become one of California’s most im- 
portant crops and efforts are now being 
put forward to develop improved varie- 
ties and to build up the yield per acre. 
In this work, the Canners League of 
California is taking an active part. 


GREEN BEANS—The demand for string- 
less beans is keeping up well and it is 


doubtful if much of the coast pack of 
Fancy is unsold. In fact, sizeable lots 
of Extra Standards or Standards seem 
scarce. 


WANT CORN—Distributors in this mar- 
ket are still wondering where they can 
find enough canned corn to go around. 
Many former sources seem to have dried 
up completely and coast pack is not large 
enough to meet the demand. One trouble 
seems to be that the railroads are too 
busy hauling war material destined for 
Tokyo to give much attention to any- 
thing else. The situation on west bound 
freight is commencing to get tight. 


FISH—The best news in the canned fish 
market is that the sardine season in 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
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southern California waters is off to a 
very encouraging start. Boats have been 
coming into San Pedro with some of the 
largest catches in recent years and can- 
ners in the area have been nearly 
swamped. A continuation of the run for 
a short time might easily place this sea- 
son’s pack to date even with that of a 
year ago. The demands of the trade for 
canned fish of all kinds indicate that this 
item is in about the shortest supply of 
anything in the list. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


suIT—The Riverbank Canning Com- 
pany, Riverbank, Calif., has been sued 
by OPA for treble damages amounting 
to more than $250,000. It is charged 
that in connection with sales of tomato 
puree and paste the company made 
changes in the weight of containers of 
tomato paste, did away with certain dis- 
counts and added to warehouse and in- 
surance charges. The company holds 
that this case, as with others inaugu- 
rated in California, involves differences 
of opinion on interpretation of regula- 
tions. 


DEATH—Raymond D. Robinson, for 
years associated with the California 
Packing Corporation, passed away re- 
cently at his home near Fresno, Calif. 
For several years he was superintendent 
of the California Packing Corporation’s 
large plant at Fresno, and later became 
general superintendent for the firm in 
California. He retired about the time 
this country entered the war. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Canners Get Half the Catch of Shrimp—Size 
Shows Improvement—The Pack to Date— 
Good Oyster Weather—Crabs Diminishing 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Alabama, October 20, 1944 


SHRIMP—There were more shrimp pro- 
duced in Louisiana and Mississippi this 
past week than the previous one, but 
there was a drop in production in Ala- 
bama and Texas. 


The canneries in Louisiana had an 
even break on the amount of shrimp pro- 
duced as they received 5,585 barrels of 
the total of 10,921 barrels produced and 
the balance went to the raw, headless 
shrimp dealers. 


The canneries in Mississippi also had 
an even break in the amount of shrimp 
produced last week and of the 2,866 bar- 
rels of shrimp produced, the canneries 
received 1,318 barrels. 


The size of the shrimp were mostly 
medium and large and a good many more 
large shrimp are being produced now 
than there were about a month ago. How- 
ever, the heavy north winds have a ten- 
dency to bring down fresh water from 
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up the rivers into the bays, which fresh- 
ens the waters in the bays and causes 
the smaller size shrimp to get mixed 
with the large, making it necessary for 
the boats to have to shrimp near the 
entrance of the bay from the Gulf in 
order to get the large shrimp or the ones 
that are not mixed up with small. The 
shrimp as they grow, hunt. more salty 
or brackish water and the small shrimp 
stay closer to the mouth of the rivers 
or wherever the water is less brackish. 


The plants in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Texas and Georgia operating 
under the Seafood Inspection Service of 
the U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
reported that 30,496 standard cases of 


shrimp were canned the week ending’ 


October 7, 1944, which brought up the 
pack for the season to 219,077 standard 
cases, as against 247,403 cases packed 
during the same period last year and 
266,554 cases the previous year. 


The records of the shrimp pack last 
season shows that 138,746 cases of 
shrimp were packed between October 7, 
1943, and June 30, 1944, and if the can- 
neries are able to get shrimp in about 
the same proportion the balance of this 
season that they did last season, we 
should have approximately a quarter of 
a million cases of shrimp from now un- 
til June 30, 1945. A good deal depends 
on the Spring shrimp pack. 


OYSTERS—The weather in Sunny South 
is ideal at present. The thermometer 
drops down to 50 and 48 degrees during 
the coldest part of the night and then 
goes up to 55 and 60 degrees during the 
bright sunny days that we are having, 
which is just right, because it is cold 
enough to keep oysters in first class 
shape and not too cold to interfere with 
production. Therefore production of oy- 
sters increased the past week over the 
previous one, but it has not gotten well 
under way yet, because there are still 
the majority of the fishermen engaged in 
shrimping and not many of them have 
knocked off to go oystering and will not 
as long as shrimp are available in quan- 
tities to warrant them to operate. 


If the weather stays cold and oysters 
continue to get fat, the canning of them 
should start in about three or four weeks, 
as none are being canned now. 


HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs is decreasing weekly, which is not 
unusual, because every year when cold 
weather comes in, crabs commence to 
disappear, due to the fact that they are 
a hot weather crustacean. Some believe 
that crabs and shrimp hibernate like 
snakes and frogs by burying themselves 
in the mud, while others say that shrimp 
and crabs migrate to warmer climate in 
the winter and whether they hibernate 
or migrate, the fact is that they dis- 
appear. 

Crab meat production will naturally 
also continue to drop and usually stops 
altogether in Alabama, Mississippi and 
some parts of Louisiana when real cold 
weather sets in. 
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CROP REPORTS 


TOMATOES 

DURHAM, ARK., Oct. 183—Acreage about 
50 per cent of normal years. Crop about 
60 per cent of average yield. 

DIGGINS, MO., Oct. 11—Had a_ poor 
start; too dry to set plants; contracted 
about one-half of average. Those who 
were able to get crop out had to use 500 
to 600 pounds of fertilizer per acre. Late 
rains made wonderful crop, both as to 
quantity and quality. Will have about 
three-quarters of an average pack. Many 
growers made $200 or more per acre. 
We paid $24.00 per ton. Light frost 
last night; will make last run tomorrow. 

PATTONSBURG, MO., Oct. 12—75 per 
cent crop; all over last night. 

LEWISBURG, PA., Oct. 12—Contracted 
300 acres this year; pack 40 per cent. 


FRUITS 
TRAVERSE CITY, MICH., Oct. 12—RSP 
Cherries: Our pack which was very 
large, is all sold and nearly all shipped. 
PATTONSBURG, MO., Oct. 12—Pears: No 
pack; winter freeze. 


WENATCHEE, WASH., Oct. 13—Free- 
stone Peaches: Pack completed; very 
short because fresh market high prices 
took most of tonnage. Not much for 
civilians after Quartermaster supplied. 

Pears: Better than average crop; size 
smaller than average, mainly due to 
shortage of labor to properly thin and 
harvest. Expect to complete canning 
about November 10. Civilian share is 
better than peaches. 

Apples: Crop larger; quality normal. 
Canning restricted account of insufficient 
help to put through maximum Pears and 
Apples simultaneously. Civilian share 
probably 20 per cent. 

In °43 exceedingly large spread be- 
tween unregulated fresh market prices 
and canners recoverable cut our total 
pack nearly 50 per cent. In ’44 ceilings 
were established on fresh fruits, but the 
spread was still too great for us to reach 
normal totals. Expect end of season will 
find our total about 75 per cent normal. 


OTHER ITEMS 

DURHAM, ARK., Oct. 13—Green Beans: 
Not as much acreage as usual; about 40 
per cent planted. Harvested about 70 
per cent of the average yield. 

NORWAY, MICH., Oct. 14—Beets: Yie!d- 
ing 90 per cent. Expect to pack as many 
as last year. Increased acreage 10 per 
cent this year over last year. 

Cabbage: Yield about 95 per cent. 
Started filling vats this week. Acreage 
same as last year—43 acres. 

Carrots: Yielded 85 per cent; acreage 
same as last year. Some farmers had 
total failures. 

PATTONSBURG, MO., Oct. 12—Sweet Po- 
tatoes: Good crop; quality fine. 

RAYMONDVILLE, TEX., Oct. 10—Snap 
Beans: Average acreage but excessive 
rains damaged crop about 20 per cent. 
Need dry weather to bring crop along. 
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NEW FULL-FLAVORED APPLE 
JUICE CONCENTRATE 


Apple juice with the natural “fresh 
cider” taste may soon be available 
throughout the year as a result of a new 
development in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Research Administration. 


The new product is a full-flavored ap- 
ple juice concentrate which can be re- 
constituted, by the mere addition of 
water, to an apple juice indistinguish- 
able in taste and aroma from fresh cider. 
It is made by heating fresh apple juice 
rapidly enough to avoid modifying its 
natural flavor, vaporizing the volatile 
flavoring constituents, and then collect- 
ing them as a 150-fold essence from a 
simple fractionating column. The juice 
from which the volatile flavoring constit- 
uents have been stripped is then concen- 
trated in the conventional way and the 
flavoring essence is added back to the 
concentrated juice. This gives a full- 
flavored, self-preserving apple juice con- 
centrate. 


This new development is described in 
the Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry’s Mimeograph Circular 
No. AIC-63 “Recovery and Utilization of 
Natural Apple Flavors” by Howard P. 
Milleville and Roderick K. Eskew. It 
may be had free on request to the East- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, Phila- 
delphia 18, Pa. 


Dr. O. E. May, Chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 


WFA OFFERINGS 


TO ORIGINAL VENDORS 
CANNED PRUNES 


Starr Fruit Co., Portland, Ore., 471 ¢/s, located 
Jersey City, N. J. 


CANNED APPLE SLICES 
Cherry Growers, Inc., Traverse City, Mich., 1,500 
c/s, located Cleveland, Ohio. 
Offers received not later than October 27, 1944. 


TO PACKERS OF THE COMMODITY 


DRIED PRUNES 
All are California variety and from 1942 crop. 

Further information from D. S. Ludlum, Sales 

Division, OD, WFA, Rm. 2229, South Bldg., Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. Phone Republic 4142, Ext. 3079. 

3,200 boxes size 40-50; 3,200 boxes 80-90; 3,200 
boxes 30-40; located at Hornell, N. Y. 

3,200 boxes size 30-40; 3,200 boxes 40-50; 3,200 
boxes 60-70; located at Cleveland, Ohio. 

3,200 boxes size 80-90; 3,200 boxes 30-40, located 
at Morton, N. Y. 

3,197 boxes ; 3,193 boxes ; 3,199 boxes ; 3,200 boxes ; 
3,200 boxes; 3,197 boxes; 3,200 boxes; 986 
boxes; 700 boxes; 1,514 boxes; located at 
Camden, N. J. 

3,200 boxes size 60-70; 1,585 boxes 30-40; located 
at Lyons, N. Y. 


3,199 boxes size 50-60; located at Lockport, N. Y. 


which operates the Philadelphia labora- 
tory, says that although the process re- 
fers specifically to the recovery of the 
flavoring constituents of apple juice, it 
is believed that it may be applied also to 
the recovery of flavors from other fruits 
and even berry juices. 


STEEL FOR CANS 


The 1944 commercial food pack will 
require 1,991,248 tons of steel for cans, 
14,295,710 gross of glass containers and 
489,858,000 paperboard shipping cases 
weighing 343,733 tons, according to com- 
prehensive container and packaging sta- 
tistics just made available by the Office 
of Materials and Facilities of the War 
Food Administration based on require- 
ments of canned foods as determined by 
the military and lend lease and by the 
packs outlook in late August. 

In order to permit a detailed appraisal 
of the quantity of materials required for 
packing each food product, OMF has 
tabulated the packs, item by item, and 
supplied the individual conversion factor 
involved, coming up with the tonnage 
and grossage of the various container 
and packing materials. 

Estimated use of metal for the 1944 
packs follows: 


ESTIMATED USE OF METAL FOR CANS FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS IN 1944 
Tons Steel 


Fruits and Fruit Products.................ccccee 351,987 
Vegetables and Vegetable Products 733,800 
Dairy Products 380,835 
Meat and Meat Products 224,125 
Military Rations. 66,259 
Fish 99,077 
Oils and Fats 29,066 
Grain 55,014 
Special Cc dies. 49,085 
Wire for Key-Open Cans and Bails.......... 2,000 

Total 1,991,248 


It requires 3.706 tons of steel per 1000 cases 
of 24/21% cans and 2.851 tons per 1000 cases of 
24/2s. 


funnels. 


New Design for High Speed. 


Large Revolving Hopper. 
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AYARS Latest 10 Station 


New Perfection 


PEA, BEAN & 
CORN FILLER 


Has TWO seperate Briners over funnels, dis- 
pensing HALF of the brine BEFORE the 
peas and the BALANCE on top of the peas. 


Having TEN Pockets, the brine has ample 


time to soak in the peas before leaving the 
This materially increases speed. 


We also make a 5 pocket Pea and Bean Filler. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY, 


PEA ADJUSTMENT- 


LIQUID ADJUSTMENT 


Salem, New Jersey 


REVOLVING HOPPER 


FOR FILLING: 
PEAS, BAKED BEANS, 
LIMA BEANS, 
RED KIDNEY BEANS, 
WHOLE GRAIN CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED BEETS, 
DICED CARROTS, Etc. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Horizontal and Standard Vertical Retorts; S/J 
Copper Kettles; M & S and Ayars Fillers; CRCO and Buck 
Snippers; Langsenkamp Model A Juice Extractors; Spinach 
Machinery; Electric Motors. Liquidating four plants at this 
time. Write, wire or telephone: Ashley Mixon Canning Machin- 
ery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, ete. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—4 Chisholm-Ryder Model B Snippers; 1 Monitor 
Single Bed Bean Grader; 1 Monitor Double Bed Bean Grader; 
1 Monitor large size Bean Cutter; 1 FMC #7 Style A Rotary 
Exhauster for #2 and #2% cans; 1 Sinclair-Scott Pea Cleaner. 
All in very good condition, located Pennsylvania. Adv. 4478, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Coons Automatic Seed-Cell Apple Slicing Ma- 
chines; Peelers; 8’ Half Round Glass Enameled Tank; Sprague 
Pulper; Kern Finisher; Ideal Box Stitcher; Continuous Vege- 
table Peeler; Vegetable Dicers; Fairbanks Morse Slip Ring 
Vertical Motor Well Pumps; and many other food machinery 
items available for immediate shipment. Telephone 822, Can- 
ning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


FOR SALE—Hight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
condition; used during 1944 season. These Huskers have run 
only 737 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Co., 
Monrovia, Md. 

FOR SALE—Conveyor. 95 ft. solid steel Roller Conveyor, 
2%” diameter x 14” wide on 3” centers, including curves, 
stands; Stainless Jacketed Kettles; priced to sell. Adv. 4481, 
The Canning Trade. 


TRUCK AND WAREHOUSE SCALES—Vibrating Screens 
for handling canning wastes, cleaning, sizing, and all screening 


operations. Coal Crushers, Portable Stackers. Immediate de- 
livery. Lowest prices. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Colum- 
bus 7, Ohio. 


HEADQUARTERS for World Liquid, O & J Automatic 
Labelers, Horix-Haller Fillers for Catsup, Juices, etc.; Adriance 
and Jumbo Crowners; Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles and 
Tanks; quart and gallon Bottle Washers; Gravity Case Con- 
veyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, 
N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Complete equipment for preparing String Beans 
for processing. Will accommodate 1000 cases daily. Includes 5 
Snippers with tables, 1 Grader, Cutter, Blanching Tank, Washer, 
and all accessory belting, shafting and pulleys. Adv. 4484, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One No. 2, Figure 5800, 22 ft., and one No. 10. 
Figure 5181, 21 ft. A & B Hot Water Exhaust Boxes. Boxe: 
good condition. No. 2 box has new gears and spindles. No. 10 
box new gears and spindles used one week. Sunrise Products 
Inc., Fort Pierce, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Three large size Hobart Potato Peelers with 


motor. Cost $335.00 each. Will sell for 80% of cost. Evange- 
line Pepper & Food Products, St. Martinville, La. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


NEEDED IMMEDIATELY — Rotary Automatic Labeler, 
either World or Liquid, and Jumbo Crowners; please give age, 
serial number, condition and lowest cash price in first letter; 
needed for important work. Adv. 4480, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Will trade Adriance Duplex for Jumbo Crowner 
and World Semi for Liquid Rotary Labeler, paying cash for 
balance. Give full particulars of equipment you have available. 
Adv. 4482, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—6 Standard Closed Retorts; Meat Grinder; Bone 
Crusher; Meat Mixer; 4 iron or copper 50-100 gal. Steam 
Jacketed Kettles; Plunger type Filler. F. Graves, Jacksonville, 
Tex. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern mass production Cannery, situated on 
highway at Cedarville, N. J., 100 feet from farmers’ produce 
exchange. Railroad siding. Fully equipped with modern ma- 
chines to pack tomatoes, stringbeans, peppers, pimentos, carrots, 
spinach, asparagus, and other vegetables. For further informa- 
tion inquire: Adv. 4479, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Apple Stocks—Steam or Kiln-dried Apple 
Pomace for prompt shipment, also Apple Chop, Apple Juice 
(Concentrated) or Boiled Cider. Also bargain offerings in large 
quantities of Fresh Apples. Tenser & Phipps, Commonwealth 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man to operate cooking retorts in Canning Plan. 
Anglo-American Packing Corp., 517 W. 57th St., New York 1%, 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR THE RIGHT MAN-- 
We offer an opening for a man now operating successfully hi; 
own canning business, or now acting as Manager with respor - 
sibility similar to that of owner, and anxious to broaden hi: 
outlook. 

This is a well established going concern on the Peninsul:: 
with a 3 line plant, sufficiently financed, packing staple vege 
tables, wishing assistance in production management, and e>- 
pansion of fall and winter lines of packing. 

Applicant need not give up his present business, but shoul: 
contribute a liberal share of his time to the new connection. FB» 
should have experience in contracting with growers and a goo: 
knowledge of growing canners’ crops. 

All correspondence held in strict confidence. 
Canning Trade. 


Adv. 4483, Th 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


LOST FOR WORDS 


An Englishman visiting the United States attended a banquet 
at which one of the speakers offered a humorous toast, saying. 
“Here’s to the happiest days of my life, spent in the arms of 
another man’s wife—my mother.” 

This titillated the Englishman considerably and, upon his 
return to his native country, he lost no time in repeating the 
toast, which he did thusly: 

“Here’s to the happiest days of my life, spent in the arms 
of another man’s wife—er, er, oh dear, I cawn’t recall who 
the bally lady was!” 


Mother (entering room): Why Mabel, get right down from 
that man’s knee. 


Mabel: No, I got here first. 


NOTHING LEFT 


He: Come on, honey, let’s play tennis. 

She: Can’t. I played tennis yesterday and there’s a blister 
on my hands. 

He: Then let’s take a hike. 

She: Can’t.. Took a hike yesterday and my heel is blistered. 

He: Well, for gosh sake, let’s go horseback riding. 

She: Can’t. Er, I was horseback riding yesterday. 

A hillbilly whose feet had been toughened by a lifetime of 
going barefoot was standing before his cabin fireplace. Suddenly 
his wife smelled something burning, 

“Smell anything burnin’, Paw?” 

“Naw, Maw.” 

“T thought I did Paw.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well you’re a-standin’ on a live coal, Paw. Yewd better 
move your foot!” 

“Which one, Maw?” 


PARTICULAR 


“All those who would like to go to Heaven,” said the Sunday 
School teacher, “please raise their hands.” 

(All did except one.) 

“Why, Johnny,” exclaimed the teacher, wouldn’t you like to 
go to Heaven?” 


“Naw,” said Johnny. “Not if that bunch is goin’.” 


At the wedding reception the young man remarked: “Wasn’t 
it annoying the way that baby cried during the whole 
ceremony?” 

“Tt was simply dreadful,” replied the prim little maid of 
honor. “When I get married I’m going to have printed right 
in the corner of the invitations: 

“No babies expected.” 

He: How far can you swim? 

She: Barely one hundred yards. 

-He: And how far with a bathing suit on? 


LOW VOICES 
Co-eds (noticing sign in the library) 
nitted in here.” 
First Co-ed: “Fine. 
elling you.” 


: “Only Low Talk Per- 


Now I can go on with the story I was 


SECOND HELPING 


“Have an accident?” asked the fellow who arrived at the 
scene of a motorcar wreck too late to be of any help. 

“No, thanks,” replied the victim, as he picked himself up. 
‘I’ve just had one.” 
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Write for this Bulletin offering 
FREE Posters, Notices, etc. 


To remind employees of the steps 
taken in your plantto avoid fire,to 
caution them against careless acts 
that start fires, Lansing B.Warner, 
Inc.,is offering a series of posters, 
notices, etc., for posting in con- 
spicuous places around your plant. These are available 
free of charge, without any strings attached . .. except 
the hope that they will be used constructively. 

Write today for Bulletin picturing these posters and 
containing comprehensive information on the use, 
posting and value of these notices. Address all inquiries 
to Engineering Department, Room No. 1449A. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVIC 


FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 


DEPENDABLE AND 
FOR 36 YEARS 


COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY? 
Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


The 6th Edition 
Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Uniwew Comoran Westminster, Ma. 
HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 

Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 

The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
THE MIDGET HULLER Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
; Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
* When you use the Midget in your field work you Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, Ill. 
know in advance just how your Peas are develop- F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
: ing and when to cut them, to give you your pack A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
: exactly as you want it. There is no guess work Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
when you use the Midget. Pods are pulled CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
off the vines and hulled in the Midget to de- Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
finitely determine the right cutting time. It pays Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
big dividends. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Write for full particulars, plans for walking Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
fields, etc. Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 


“The Original Grader House” 
BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 


For Heavy Volume and Better Product 


@ In both maintenance of quality and dependability of operation, 


finishers are as imp 


nt as any units i 
2 


nthe production line. The 


standard of finisher perfor- 
mance has been established 
by Indiana Paddle Finishers. 
Manufacturers of puree and 
catsup prefer the fine texture 
of product they deliver, their 
sanitary construction, the 
utter ease of cleaning and low 
operating cost. 


@ The complete Langsen- 
kamp Line includes Pulp- 
ers, Finishers, Juice Ex- 
tractors, Chili Sauce Ma- 
chines, Kook-More Koils, 
Hot-Break Tanks, Kettles, 
Hot water Scalders and 
many other labor-saving 
and time-saving units. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP CO., Indianapolis 4, Indiana 


Consult this Reference Book of Better Canning Plant 


Equipment for Better Production Ideas. 


EQUIPMENT 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEER- 
ING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, who carry stocks of 
replacement parts. 
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Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 

CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York 
Continental Can Co., New York City , 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
SALT DISPENSERS 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
Terminal Warehouse Company, Baltimore, Md. 
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Get Higher Quality & Greater Yield 

With 
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CANNING 
MACHINERY 
and 
SUPPLIES 
LOMBARD & 
CONCORD 
STS., BALTI- 
MORE 2, MD. 

A. 


ORDER NOW FOR 1945 DELIVERY 


The canning industry, right now, is 
doing a moreimportant job in our na- 
tional economy than it ever has done 
before—a task of increasing magni- 
tude. 

Providing the world with food in 
cans is no small achievement.. The 
only means for meeting the growing 
demands of this hungry world for the 


Robins Improved Continuous Blancher. 


Robins Improved Stringless Bean Cutter, products of the canner is by improv- All steel welded construction. 
with self-feeding hopper. Also made with 
hand feed. ing methods, when that is possible, 


and by using the most efficient can- 
ning machinery obtainable. In this 
particular, the House of Robins makes 
its contribution. As manufacturers 
of canning machinery and equipment, 
we of the Company were never more 
determined than now to put the best 
that we possess, in material and skill, 
into everything we make—and we 
have been developing that skill for 


Robins Improved Stringless Bean Slitter, | Many years. Our catalog 700 gives 
A precision built, practical all purpose * 
slitter. the details. Robins Standard Retort. A general pur- 


4 ROBINS& COM PANY | pose retort in wide use for many years. 
A. ne. Vertical and Horizontal, various sizes. 


Baltimore 2, Md., U. S. A. 


Robins Grading Table, equipped with an 


Haynie Tomato Scalder, proven by suc- apron of continuous metal slats 30 ins. 
cessful operation since 1938. Hundreds wide, overall length 7 feet. Capacity up Robins Single Bale Perforated Crates. 
in use. to 10 tons per hour. Also specially constructed crates. 
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A.K_ROBINS & CO. inc. A.K. ROBINS & \\ 
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“Many are called-FEW ARE CHOSEN 


Oue program of breeding new and better 
varieties of hybrid sweet corn at Rogers calls 
for continuous trials, testing, comparison and 
experimentation. What is modestly referred 
to as “The trial grounds’ might well be 
named the “SWEET CORN EXPERIMENT 
STATION” ... because at Rogers the plant 
breeders are just as well trained . . . the 
processes on just as high a scientific plane... 
the equipment just as extensive . .. as in the 
corn breeding department of any leading 
state experiment station. 

These trial grounds permit the most care- 
ful and rigid inspection of promising new 
strains ... the comparison of standard varie- 
ties . . . the final checking of new varieties 
before they are released to the trade. Of the 
many hundreds of new strains developed, 
only a few prove themselves worthy of Rogers 
tradition...and the slogan “Blood Tells’. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


PEAS © SWEETCORN @ BEANS 
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